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ABSTRACT 

• Issues related to tasic skills education are 
discussed, beqiiining with a review of recent trends in American 
education. The 1960»s are characterized as a decade of inrovation, 
while the 1970»s are described in terms of interest in adcountability , 
and cost effectiveness.' Several reasons for current ccnceEps about 
basic skills are suggested: parents' expectations; industry's • 
interest ift the school's role in icb training: a general emphasis on 
measurable quantities; and public reluctance to pay higher taxes.. 
Classroom teachers are said face a qrowing array of obstacles 
which seriously thwart their professional mission; many new polioies 
contribute to the erosion of the indi^vidual teacher's autcnomyi A 
variety of quoted sources indicates that there is little agreement on 
which skills are considered basic: definitions range from the three 
R» s--reading, writing, and a rithmetic"--to ethics, coping skills, and 
self concept. Several news items illustrate the fact that literacy 
data may be misleading. (GDC* . . 
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But the teacher, as Plato's dialogues il- 
lustrate go beautifully, "must do -more than 
simply start where his students are; he must 
also take them somewhere else. To do that, 
he must have some convictions about where 
they should go, convictions, that is to say, 
about what is worth .learning. ' 



Charles Silberman 
Crisis in the Classroom 



INTRODUCTION' 

There is no questiori about the need for basic skills that are 
essential to the development of an educated person. There are, how- 
ever, some questions about what these skills should include, how best 
to* teach them, and how to determine if tney have been learned. 
^ Such questions are seminal. When they are discussed in any de-, 
tail, related questions soon 'become apparent. For example, how great 

is the present need to improve education in the basics? Should 'the 

It »> 

federal government finance efforts in all public schools to teach 
basic skills more effectively? If it should, then how will the re- 
sults of such a program be tneasured? Should there be national * / " 
standards? Should the basics be the same for all students? 

Everyone in the teachi-ng profession agrees that all 'students mCist 
have an equal opportunity to develop, within the 'limits of their 
ability, the fundamental skills to handle language, numbers, and other 
complex ideas. There is also agreement within the profession that- 
such basic skill's are only a first step, but an essential first step," 
toward an education. An educated person has much more than the rather 
limited abilities necessary to cope and to survive. 

Even more fundamental questions come to mind as we probe other 
aspects of the basic skills dileftima. Just what do we mean, today by 
ajj educated person? In the Land of the Free, is an education, ],ike 
a driver's permit, a right or a privilege — to be given or earned? 
And finally, can the teaching profession's goal of professional 
excellence survive in a society willing to legislate minimum compe- 
tence for its young? "Excellence implies more than competence," said 
John W. Gardner. "It implies a striving for the highest standards in 



every phase of life,... The idea for which this nation stands will not 
survive if the highest goal free men caVi.set themselves is an. amiable 
mediocrity." (9) ^ 

» * . ■ 

For classroom* teachers such questiong^ as excellence and equality 

> 

are" often lost in school systems that are orqanized and administered 

in ways that are <:ounterproductive to all that is known about human 

* * 
learninq. One purpose of this paper will be to consider some of these 

^limitations to learninq in relation -to ba^sic skills. 

Present public interest in what is usually called the back~to-the- 

basics movement has reached- ^epidemic proportions, and it has frequently 

become the occasior^ for attacks on schools and teachers, who, it is 

alleged, ar^e- not teaching the basics. Recurring attacks on public 

schools are, of course, a part. of American life, and th«§ present out- 

cry to go back to the basics has reached a dimension nbt equalled 

since 1957 when Russia beat us into space with Spu4inik .1 . 

In 'those early days of the Space Age nearly a generation ago, 

the reason for this early Russian ^triumph was clear enouqh to critics 

of education: The schools' were not teaching the basics/ A shocked and 

humbled America then, embarked ^on what one observer called "a bitfer 

orqy of pedagogical soul-searching" since "many of our qraduates could 

barely understand a paqe of Enqlish prose^ much less compose one." (13) 

It was a mass reaction of national quilt; and the press^ ConcjresS; and 

some citizen groups blamed the schools for our laqqing space program. 

"What Went Wrong With U.S. Schools?" and "Why Are We Le6s Educated 

Than Fift> Years Aqo?" were thefne questions for lengthy pieces in 

U.S. News & World Report (June 1, 19 51 , and January 24, 13 58) , 

In many ways these attacks on' the schools 20 years ago were out of 

♦ 

all proportion to the relative importance of the Soviet space achieve- 
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• ment. But it was a time for reaction. in America. As happens after 
cvGry war— and the Korean War hid ended— we yere experiencing a 
period of neoconservatism. Not unlike today, a New Riqht was call- _ 
iny for a return to the; qood old days as if somehow a new generation- 
could solve its problems by qoinci back to the basics in politics, in 
religion, in, labor .relatione, in economics, and in education. Since 
'-^957, of course, »we have had spectacular success in space, and our 
schools have received small credit for that. 

Without question the most tangible and enduring result of this 
public debate about schools was the National Defense Education Act 
of 195S which, among othei; things, quickly doubled the budget for 

i:he -U-. - S. -Off ice of Education and began a new era of federal support 

for education. Althouqh this landmark legislation had been drafted 
by the Eisenhower Administration prior to Sputnik, its chance of be- 
coming law was not a political reality until Sputnik evoked a Great 
Debate about. the quality of American education— and only then after 
the bill was renamed to assure Conqress that its Durpose was, after 

4 

all, for national defense. 

Were the Soviet schools really better than 'ours? The question 

s . .. 

could be answered neither simply nor to- everyone ' s satisfaction. 

After all, the two countries had rather different foums of government. 
The U..S.S.R. national fiOals, economic systems, and concepts of individ- 
ual rights wCre clearly antithetical to those of the U.S.A. The most 
pragmatic answer to this question came from James Bryant Conant, a 
former president of Harvard who in 19 57, was the first U.S. Ambassador 
to tho Federal Republic of Germany. The Russian space success, ob- 
served Conant, was not so much that, Soviet schools were better than 
ours; it was simply that their Germans were smarter than our Germans 

ERIC 



The 1960 's beqame a time for educational innovation as federal 
interest and support increased. One index of this growth, can be 
seen in federal grants for educational purposes, which grew from 
$1.7 billion in 1960 to $8 billion in 1969. During this decade the 

m 

schools became a crazy quilt of new programs as the U. S. Office of 

r 

Education became a bureaucratic coTiduit for federal funds to support 
such diverse innovations as new math, language laboratories, teach- 
ing machines, and instructional television. Behaviorism became the 
name of the game and classroom teachers, by and large, were consid- 
ered a part of the problem. Federal funds were ^used to develop 
instructional packages, some of them guaranteed to be "teacher proof* 
Since the 1950^ s^^feder'al programs and support have not slackened 
and educational grants for 1977 are estimated at $17 billion. At the 
• same time, the courts and a growing number of federal agencies have 

produced a confusion of categorical program regulations for the 

• i 
schools. A recent study (6)^ repj^rts that sehool'districts receiving 

• educational funds are caught betjveen conflicting directives because 
federal programs are responses Jo a variety of often conflicting 
values. 'Many classroom teachers view the. results of all' this as a 
curriculum kaleidoscope, with emphasis on just about everything but 
basic skills. Clearly, such de^/elopments are an impprtant reason for 
the NEA s present strong position m fav<Jr of a Department of Educa- 
tion and of rjeneral, rather th.tn categorical, federal support of 
Gducation. 

In retrospect, most innovations of the sixties have had small 
lasting effect on educational practice. In most cases, howo- r, 
these innovations have each added somcthintj to tb.e curriculum, which 
continues to grow. And it may' well be that a curriculum bloated with 



innovative leftovers is itself aii obstacle for soir.e teachers who 
would like to spend more time on basic skills. This "additive" ap" 
proac?h to curriculim* development — often by legislative mandate — is 
well known to teachers. Th-e results of all this can be seen in 
school progr ims in d'river education, drug oducationr alcohol educa- 

i 

tion, tobacco education,, metric education, sex (and sexism) educa- 
tion, family education, human relations, and ethnic education, energy ' 
education, qonsumer education, environmental education, ,and career 

education* i 

' < ■ - 

Such programs have recently been supplemented by a major federal 
effort to edudate all handicapped childreh — many of them in the regu- 
lar classroom-. Although such, programs are iiiorally sound and clearly- 
in thd public interest, they are seldom funded with my kind of 
realistic understanding of wh^t they will cost, or what they will 

divert from other (e.g., basic skills) school programs. 

> ■ " » 

More recently the Office of Education has sufiported studies by 
RAND and othejj think tanks to determine what went wrong with the in- 
novations of the sixties-*-or , as one congressman put it, "how to get 
more bang for the educational buck/' The answer is in, and it is 
quite simple: Classroom teachers were not involved in planning, they 
w^re not provided . wi th proper in*-service preparatio/i , and as a result 
they unders^tood neither the projects nor what was expected of them 
as key participant's in the projects. 

This point has bcogi made by others. In a soul --searching evalu-- 
ation of its relatively modest ($30 million) Efforts at educational 
Innovation frr)m 1560- to 1970, the Ford Foundation reported; "With- 
out systematic teacher preparation, use of new coiricula and eijuip- 
mont tends to be surxTf icial , sporadj[c^ nn:l ephemer/^l , innoring 
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the potcntjBy t or significant imf)i;ovoment in the tfrachinn-learninq 
process." (1) The report concludes that t<?achers, students > pa rents^ 
and community must be part of ^any process for -seriou s rethinking 
gbou t scho o I fun c t ion ft . ' ^ ' ''^ 

This truism has been lost ti^ciav on some state lawmakers who are 
concerned about basic sk'lls, who seem to feel that literacy can be 
leqislatod, and who are willing to sinqle out teachers as scapegoats ^ 

for the s<^cial| economic, ond political problems of the day, 

r 

Fiom Innovations to Accountability 

\ ■ ^ 

• . 

The 1960's decade was one of innovation in education, and the 
1970' s will, most likely be 1'emembered as the Decade- of Accountability 
in education. For the cl'assroom teacher the 1960 's decade was a time 
of surprises^ often when scho9l opened in the fall--new books, new ex- 
perts, new rf)ath, and new electronic -qadqets . The school library, his- 
torically a reading center, became first a media cent er and later a 
technology .center . v ' 

The classroom climate of thj 1970's is not the same. It has been 
characterized by sonte teachers as a time for endless hours (often of 
their own personal time) of writing behavioral objectives. Certainly 
the present era is reflected by a sign on the wall bf a teacher lounge 

f 

"/Vc'-ountabil ity can be dangerous to your professional health (and 
tenure) if yo\' have too n^any slow learners." 

In March of ly'/O President NixOn set the tonu- iuT the new decade 
in a messa(}e to Congrosj;; "Education for Uic 197G's: Renewal an! 
Reform." ifc made it ijerfectly clear that schools should be held 
accountable Ifi their jjerf ormanco . One initial rr'S'ilt of tnis presi- 
.dential mes'sa(je was a series of fedor.illy sponsored efforts at social 



oxperimeMUation in jolectod school districts across the country-all 
ol it under the rubric of educational accountability. During the 
fi.rst few years of the seventies, millions of dollars in federal edu- 
cation funds were spent on such schemes as performance contracting 
with private industry to run schools, vouchers for parents, and the 
use' in ^phoolr. of a range of business-management gimn^icks such as 
program budgeting, systems analysis, and management by objectives. 

p:ariy in the 1970's state after state began to enact a unique 
kind of ie^iislation known as educational accountability -acts t Their., 
purpose was clear enough: to make schools and teachers accountable 
for the quality of educational programs. In practice these laws man- 
datod ih(* wrong tests for the wrong reasons. In an effort to encour- 

fc 

It * 

age tHis phenqmenon, and to keep track of its many provincial mani- 
festation";, tho V, S.; Office of Education estc-^blished the Cooperative 
Account-i'tJilKy '''ra.}ept (CAP) in 1972. CAP, ih turn, established SEAR 
--th^' St^itA* f.djca tmil Accountability Reposi tory— to "disseminate 
:icrountabi Vi ty information to state pducat ipi.) ,agencie.s . '! In 1975 
S1!AH contaiiu'd ovor 1,^^00' documents. 

CAP and Si:A. wero phas^'d ou., an 19 76, and since then "minimum 
c^)iT:pot?'ncf" ii.i'i -replaced the lorm "accouatabi lity" to describe a 
'jr"wirv5 nuinl.'V!- of r.ach !S tat^"^ 1 iwfv .' . Public interest in basic skills 
t,.ciav h ir, ad«ip i new b^n relative impctuji t.(' thone state programs. By 
■ tri; larri*--, : / M--'v* ' r , stat*- !',ininran! ^'Oinpr t <M!cy law's anti {urograms retain 
ftu?;-' < ! 'V'-' ,n:i( ;n !■ »b1 <^ a^ipr-ci :« nf <',i:jlirr accountability legislat/on 
-I>'ichf'r;; ar'- 11 boirq hfld ac<"!\m t.ab for the |u'r f ormancr- of 
thoir fM 'i.ivrit '.>n s t andardi :^<-'d t out « and' fur othr r educat ional re- 
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sion has worked aggressively at local, state^ and national levjals to 
protect teachers and to^all attention to the wrongheaded features of 
such programs. Michigan was one of the first statues to impose an ' 
"accountability system" on its^publici^ scljools. Not only did thje Michi- 
gin State Department of Ed'ycatioh atteinpt to use student test scores 
as the major criterion to evaluate classroom teacher^, it also withheld 
funds from schools because of low test scores. This high-handed govern- 
ment interference called for an investigataon, and in 19 72 the Michigan 
Education Association and the National Educatiion Association took action 
in what was clearly the public interest, ' . . 

A blue-ribbun panel of nationally recognized authorities^^was 
^established 'with complete autonomy to evaluate the education^^l^ sound- 

»ess and utility for Michigan of the Michigan Accountability " Model , 
,*/ith a particular focus on the assessment component. The resulting 
statewide study attracted much attentioh and included private inter- 
views and public hearings. The final report of the panel (11) led^to 
significant .changes fpr the better in Michig,an's state accountability 
progrcim. ' ^ 

"Test results ore not good measures of what is taught in school," 
the panel said. The Michigan report went on to indicate that "unless 
one ' f?aches the tests themselves, they are not very sensitive to school 
learnin-, " As for the state edtacation department's practice of tying 
test results to school fun<linq, the panel condemned the pr^yxtice as 
"whimsical" and "harmful." 

In the spring of 1 978 a similar 'Statewide accountabi 1 iS^^^study 
was made in Florida. (18) An inde{H.'ndont evaluation panel unckir con- 
tr..,rt to the Florida Teichinq Prof ession-NEA and the National Fducn-' 
tion Association took a strong position against the "detr iment.a 1" .ind 
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"demoralizi nq'y'use of standardized te^s. Such testing, according to 
the panel, has sacrificed children who are black and poor on the altar 
of accountability. The study also found that the statewide . competency 
testing' program in Florida's high schools caused ^n overemphasis on 
elementary reading and arithmetic and "resulted in neglect of high • 
school subjects sueh as science, literature, mi^ic, and the a-rts." 

The back-to-the-basics movement, and its manifestations in state 
after? state' in the., form of miaimum competency laws, is where we are 
today: an extension of the Nixonian approach to better schoolg^. 
Will this be th\^ (^losing chapter in the Decade of Accountability? 

And what of the future?. Will the next dfecade be the Oryellian 

1980*3 for American education? 

■ / - ^ , 

A purRose of this. paper is to relate present public concern ^ 
about basic skills to some of the underlying causes^ both within the 
school system and within, the society which supports and controls that / " 
system. The back-to-^the-basics issues *cannot be limited to pedagogy- 

* ical practice. We already know how to teach just about anything to 

* -J 

3u3t about anyone. Nor can the issue- be contained within the larger 

educational community — an unbelievably complex a*nd pluralistic bu~ 

/ ' ■ . , ^ 

reaucracy with theoretical and topical support Jfrbm every kn6wn field 

of study. ' - ^ 

Today the problem Df basic skills and some of the "related ques- 
tions already noted have become a social issue, an economic issue, 
a racial issue, a politica] issue, a legal issue, and finally, a 
philosophical issue .-bout the purposes of education. It will be 
ust^ful, therefore, co considr.r l:he pi'oblem of basic skills in a num- 
ber of contexts 
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Those functions of government that touch nearly everyone—for 
example, the postal service, tax collection, and public schools— re- 
ceive ia great deal of critical public attention 'in a democracy. There 
are, in each realm, horror stories about an occasional letter that has . 
been lost or delivered very late, a millionaire has paid no income 

tax, or a high school graduate who has been deemed illiterate. 

Such exceptions to the rule are often consi lered as news by re- 
porters who must fill space between ads in* the print mecia and provide 
words and pictures for the noncommercial segments of the broadcast 
media. In the world of corporate journalism, where bad news is good- 
news and good news is bad news, stories with depth and substance are . 
increasingly replaced with the flip and the fiippant-, gossip and fun. 

This is not to say that letter carriers, tax collectors, and, 
teachers are without malfeasance and above public scrutiny. Nor is 
.it an effort to pan news reporters who, like teacher s> are often the 
victims of managerial forces over which they have no cTontrol. The 
analogy may, •however, serve as a useful wedge to uncover the hidden 
agendas that prompt some of the more vocal and perennial ^critics c f 
public educatiop,. . , * 

The quality of public education has always been a matter of,-con- 
cern for several groups. Parents have historically seen the school 
as a place where their children could make something of themselves,, a • 
democratic channel for upward mobility. • Some still do. More fecent- 
ly, however, changes in family structure, in adult valnrs and goals, 
and in employment opportunities f^or youth have all tended to ^rode . 
thi^ view of the school. Most parents today have spent more, time going 
to school and are better educated than were their own parei\tfe . As a 
consequence, they now have more leisure time and wider inte^tests. 
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Some of them are more articulate and expect more from the schools 
their children attend. 

At the same time, an increasing number of other parents are in- 
different to such things. This growing disenchantment with education 
by parents is not lost on the young. Parent apathy, in fact, has 
been identified by teachers today as a major problem for them in 
teaching basic skills, or in teaching just about anything. 

Others with a continuing interest in public education include 
employers, many of whom expect from the schools a yea^y crop of young 
people with salable skills. For over a century industrial societies 
havfe» seen the sch^ool as a means of preparing and pre-sorting youngsters 
to meet the varied and increasingly specialized needs of an expanding 
economy. As the productivity of the -American economy increased, ^ it ^ 
became apparent— apparent , at least, to dominant business interests — 
that. a' major function. of the rather new public, schools .would be to 
teach people how . to earn a living in such, a society. The business 
of America was business, and the business pf its educational system 
reflected that fact. It was a time of quantitative values; measure- 
ment vyas easy, big was best, more was moral. Major efforts were made 
to reduae human .^xGellence to a series of numbers. What couldn't be 
measured "didn't count." 

Although it began in an earlier and simpler time, much of this 
overemphasis on job training as the primary purpose of ei^ucation can 
still be found in some schools and in some parts of the busrrtess com- 
munity. Certainly \t is reflect^^d today in the misuse, of, standardized 
test scores for premature tracking of students into dead-end jobs, and 
in a range of efforts to substitute work, in the world of work for 
study in school— and to give high school credit for the former. It 
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may also account for what some ..have described as "The Curriculum of 
Despair," with ^its courses in "learning to cope" or slmp.ly "survival." 
Minimum competence, indeed. 

^ Taxpayers are yet anotjier group with a continuing interest in ^ 
•public education. Often well organized, articulate, and politffcally 
effective, this group includes a good many parents as well as repre- 
sentatives from busineSu5.iaiid industry who are drawn together by a 
common fiscal bond. Local taxpayer groups often form temporary alli- 
ances of convenience with other, organizations to defeat bond issues 
or to elect sympathetic school board members. The success of these 
efforts can be seen in the fact that 79 percent of the 2,041 public 
school boT^ elections in 1964-65 were passed. In 1974-r75, only 46 
percent of such 'elections were approved out of a t^otal of 929. ^ 
Recently, v^more serious manifestations of a taxpayer revolt have be- 
come appar^jt^t. 

Historically, taxpayers have been a dominant force in shaping — 
some would say "limiting"— the qu'ali*ty and amount of public education. 
They also get credit for a brand of limited and conservative thinJflng, 
often thought but seldom expressed, that a major purpose of the school 
is custodial, i . e. ,> socialized babysitting and youth warehousing. 

This group and the two groups jus-t mentione^-parents and the 
business community-tare changing today at a time when each must oper- 
ate in a larger context of change. , One result of all this caa be seen 
in new and mutuAlly supportive alliances between groups that hereto- 
fore have had little in common. For example, the idea of local prop- 
erty tax as the sine qua non of school support is increasingly open to 
question, and for good reason. Other educational issues which are now 
forcing political realignments xaclude the role of the federal govern- 
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ment, national standards and curriculums , the ass«sssment of educa- 
tionaj. quality, and the goals and purposes of education. 

\ 

\ 

Some Policy Issues 

As we have already noted in this paper, such issui,es as evalua- 
tion, public expectations, student performance ^standards, in-service 
'education, and the purposes of. education are integral to a better " 
understanding of the current interest in basic skills. And they point 
uji the need for educational policy. The question of basic. skills has 
also been briefly considered on the preceding pages in relation to 
larger social, politicajl, and economic perspectives. What all of this 
means to classroom teachers is that they must often proceed^ with their 
work in a policy vacuum^ often as whipping boys (persons) for. every 
special interest group in town. \ 

As a result', classroom teachers face a growing array of ver^y real 
obstacles which prevent or seriously thwart their professional mission . 

The "scapegoat approach" of dumping all manne,r of social problems 
in the classroom. The "Band-Aid approach" to curriculum development. 
The "big brother approach" to monitoring categorical funds. The 
"accountability approach" of blaming teachers for just aboilt every- 
thing. All are examples of a growing erosion of individual autonomy 
within, the teaching, profession. .There are many more examples, insti- 
tutional, and otherwise, and nearly all of them' are beyond the control 
of individual teachers. 

Vig<>fous and united action, based on Isolid information, will help 

\- 

a good many teachers. At the name time — and perhaps more important in 
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the long run— it will call public attention \to the need for some hard 
thinking about the more .basic policy questions that opened this paper. 
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Three groups outside of the teaching profession, each with a 
special interest in public education, were described earlier: parents, 
employers, and taxpayers'. At various times, in various places, and 
for various reasons, such grpups have become heavily involved in the 
politics of education. Since Sputnik the united teaching profession 
has changed more than anything else in American education, and today 
it has become a significant political force. 

' ^ With this newfound power the profession is now in a much stronger 
position ''to influence developing public , policies on educatron. " (16), 
This is both a complex and, a politically difficult .Responsibility *for 
those who must lead and govern the world's largest and most democratic 

professional union. 

It is a complex responsibility because recent educational policy 
in the United States has been developed largely by default. More 
often than not what passes for policy is" an inconsistent amalgam of 
court decisions, taxpayer revolts, congressional action (Qr inaction), 
federal, regulations, special-interest groups, and bad research.^ Such 
complexity is further compounded by national traditions of political 
fluidity and social diversity in an economy of continuij:ig technological 

change. ' 

.-It is a politically difficult responsibility since public • educa- 
tion remains a state and local responsibility. Diversity and pluralism 
are not educational policies, although they are often used as substi- 
tutes for policy or as excuses for no policy. Local school board 
membe^rs and state legislators, many of whom would not recognize an 
educai^ional policy if they saw one, often have more immediate political 
concerris. Policy statements, after all, can become very dangerous 
things for politicians — after they have bef.n elected. 
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The effect of the absence of policy was discussed in 1958 by 
Robert Oppenheimer: "There is a widespread impression that we live , 
from astonishment to surprise, and from surprise to astonishment, 
never adequately forewarned or forearmed, and, more often than not, 
choosing between evils, when forethought and f ©reaction might have 
^provided happier alternatives." (17) 

What is * educational policy? 

The ne6d forethoughtful attention to this question is illustrated 
,by the popular — and vastly oversimplified — issue of going back to the 
basics. There ar$, of course, other issues:" education for .all handi- 
capped children, classroopa discipline, class size, and in-service, 
education, f or eicample . . However, an analysis of almost any classroom 
problem today will lead us back to the same kinds of fundamental 
questions. What are instructional imperatives? 

'shall .we' go back? Or Shall wes go forward? The difference be- 
tween "conservative"" and "liberal"— people, parties, policies, or 
whatever--is the difference in how much faith one has in the past and 
how much faith one has i^ the future. 

Nothing is more reactionary in its consequences than ' . 
the effort to live according to the ideas, principles, 
cuf^tbms, habits, or institutions which at some time , in 
- • the past represented a change for the better but which 
in the present constitute factors in the problems con- 
fronting us.... New problems demand for their intelli- 
gent solution the t>i^ojection' of new purposes, new ends 
in view; and new ends necessitate the development of ' 
" new means and methpds, fs) 

• • 

This quote is from John Dewey's last published essay (1952) on 
education. Although Dewey was spared the educational fias^ of Sput- 
nik, his words contain some support for those who do not want to go 
back to the basics. They also seem an appropriate bridge between 
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this introduction and what follovrs it. 

A final linkage in thisi. introduction has to do witl> student 
•rights, another policy question not unrelated to ba^ic skills. Sti?V 
dents, as every teacher knows, vary in ability, motivation, speed, 
and temperament. This, of course, is the reason why som?. students do 

* * * 

■J 

not .learn "the basics" as well or as soon as other students. 

r 

Some of these otherwise normal students will qualify as "learning 

■. . • ' 

disabled" under PL 94-142 — the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act. ' Late in 1977 supplementary federal regulations for PL 94-142 
were issued "for the evaluation of children suspected of having a spe- 
cific learning disability." In 3/500 words of bureaucratic jargon we 
are told/ among other things ^ that the determination of a learning 
disiability "is made based on whether a child does not achieve commen- 
surate with his or her age and ability when^provided with appropriate 
educational experiences,..," . 

it learning basic skills .is to be an individual right for all 
students^ then those who need special treatment tnus*t have it. This 
'raises questions about dollars'-^d children. At what pointy for ex- ^ 
ample, are the basics cost-effective? (r 

' t 

\ 
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WHAT ARE THE BASIICS? ' 

. Clearly there is a lack of public agreement on just what are "the 
basics." The^most recent Annual Survey of the 'Public's Attitudes To- 
ward the Public Schools by the Gallup Poll ^nd the Charles Kettering 
Foundation asked the question, "Do you favor or oppose the [back-to- 
the-basics] movement?" Of those who responded, 83 -percent were in 
favor, 11 percent were opposed, and 6 percent gave no answer. 

Some respondents to the poll said they considered "the basics" 
to be siniply reading, writing, and arithmetic. However, a substantial 
number. said that to them "basics" were such traditional values 'as re- 

I 

spect for teachers, _ good manners , obedience, proper dre^ (whatever 
that may be), and a return to "structured classrooms" and to "the old 
ways of teaching." . '■ 

■i 

It^would seem, then, that some parents want "basic ^skills" while 
other parents want "basic behavior^. ^' More than likely, many want 
both. This lack of agreement about what are the basics is not 'limit- 
ed to parents and the general public. 

The slogan "back to the basics" has no more meaning in 'education 
than it would have in any other field, according to 300 elementary 
school teachers in a March 1978 open let;ter to President Carter. 
Their statern:;ntf was an outgrowth of the National Conference on Lan- 
guage Arts in the Elementary School held last spring in Indianapolis, 
and it is typical of reactions from within the profession to the cur-* 
rent emphasis on basics. 

"What is ba ;ic in '^ucation, " ^ated the open letter, ''is meet- 
ing the need for all people in feociety to Itf&rn to the fullest extent 
of their needs, desires, and capabilities.'' Drafted by Kenneth Good- 
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man of the University of Arizona, the letter also points out that 
"testing has become the Frankenstein monster of contemporary American 
education, largely through federal guidelines .... Ironically , the state 
of the art of language testiug is such that it makes bad programs look 
good and good programs look ineffective...." 

Earlier this year in Washington, Kenneth Clark opened a series of 
public seminars on Education in America sponsored by the U. S. Offif;e 
of Education. When asked about basics j Clark said that the basics 
are what schools are for and that beyond the three R's the basics 
should include respect for law and an understanding of and sensitiv- 
ity to others, as well as humaneness. Clark also had some observa- 
tions about the misuse of standardized tests, which he said shoujLd be 
used only for diagnqstic purposes. This point, of course, is not un- 
related to other concerns about basics, since in some states "the 
basics" haye beffn defined uolely by the standardized tests that are 
commercially available and, according to their vendors, will do the 
job. 

There seems to be no end to the question of what should be basic 
in education for the last quarter of the twentieth century. "I'm for, 
basics," says James L. Jarrett (12), "assuming, of course, that you 
agree with me on what they are." According to Jarrett, "The trouble 
is that the word {basics ] r.eems to mean too littlb, sometimes too 
much.. It means too little if the implication is that the schools .. . 
should teach nothing but the three R's...." 

The question of what is -nore basic than the basics has been 
raised by a number of educator'-, including Edward J. Meade, Jr., of 
the Ford Foundation. With tb^ resources available to us, Meade r.eos 
universal literacy as only a matter of p<ablic and national rcsolvo and 
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priority. But beyond literacy, he feels that such "basics" as hones- 
ty and trust are even more essef\tial for society in qeneral. Caring 
for others, according to Meade, is the most important basic of all: 

Even if without the ingredient of caring for 
others the- so-called "back to basics" movement rfas 
successful, it would be a hollow victory. For chil- 
dren to achieve a basic literacy in reading, writing, 
computing and thinking without our demonstrating our 
care for them as persons and instilling in them ther 
desire and ability to care for others is hardly prog- 
ress in civilization. (14) . ' 

Although Meade's concept of caring will strike some today as a 
fresh and necessary goal— a basic — it is as old as the idea of formal 
schooling. In fact, the major purpose of education in the early days 
of our Republic was salvation, which in a secular sense meant moral and 
ethical training. "^The fact that it is now necessary to resurrect such 
"basics" as honesty, trust, and caring is in itself a comment on the 
moral climate cf today — j.n and out of the classroom. 

We confuse verbal behavior with all behavior, moral and other- 
wise. This has led to some of the confusion over what are the basics, 
"A child who does not learn the 3R's in tchool is unlikely to learn 
them anywhere else/' says Arthur W. Foshay. (8) "This obvious fact," 
observes Foshay, "has led many people to conclude that education in 
tlie 3R'8 is the sole, main, most imiwrtant function of school. Such 
people consider the 3R ' s basic, which of course they are, and also 
sufficient, which of course they are not." Foshay feels that the 
three <'s flo not offer an adequate base for livinu a life; nor ace 
^thcy the only unique offerimjs in school. 

Foshay, u reripected and longtime student of curriculum, has 
pointed out four curricular artMf:; which hn considers t< be tMiually 
im{x>rtant and equal ly .basic : 



1. Coping skills ^ which include the three R*s but which also 
include such skills as social interactibn and emotional 
qrowth. Emphasis on skill- development, according to Foshay,, 
i.'^rkJ's to inhibit mderstanding, i.e., "know-why." ^ 

Q. Ch aracter , wh ch involves ethics — a knowledge and a Jis-: 

■ \ 

position to act on a distinction between right and wrong. 
It involves self-diiection, dependability, honest dealings, 
and a clear sense of justice. . < *. 

3. C itizenship, which is of the essence in public education — 

and Foshay points out that this has always been so^* It is ' 

individual action baser? on a feeling of affiliation with " 

the natic u. • 

« 

4. Private realization . Anyone who is wholly defined by t^e 
opinions of others i i doomed tp have no personal s^nse of 
^orth. "By private realization," says Foshay, "I refer to 
that complex of understandings, attitudes, and perceptions 

, that make up my as.sertion that^ I am. I am, apart from others 
and their beliefs about me. I know myself incompletely, but 
more fully than others know me.""* 

Among his four curriculum basics, Fo£?hay's "private rt^alization" 
is rather new. as an educational concern. It is also an important con- 
cern. When tho present alienation of students (and parents, and tax- 
payers, ot al.) is considered, it may well be- that more at tent ion in 
school must bo cjiveri to the personal irttfHjrvV/^ ttko fv^eUnq of self- 
woith, of ovf vry stiuiep.t. • Ir^ a soci^ ty «fivpn t.o qrowt.h rinu conpf.^ti t ion 
whorj iQiirnin} is sometimes c^^nfuHuM with tf»5;t ^pa5.si.ij^l , r\ ^jr(;win(| nu^n- 
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bor of younqst'ers are able to find peer approval — a kind of pseudo- 

sel f -esteem, at best--oni7 throuqh violence. 

"Private realization," according to Foshay, "requires that ^11... 

aspectB of what it js to be a human being be attended to by all the 

persons and institutions that influence the child." In this regard, 

Foshay finds much in the present back- to-the-basj ^ s movement that is 

counterproductive: • 

The vision of a so-hTooI we all share is of a place 
full of J.ife^ where people act with purpose on their 
own. The present "back to basics" movement in its 
narrow focus on a few of the coping skills, itjov^s us 
away from such an ideal. What we need is "a recogni- 
tion of what is, in fact, basic to gaining an educa- 
tion and living a life. 

As for citizenship education, i- now seems to be in a decline. 
Early this year the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NArEP) 
released a study of Changes in Political Knowledge and Attitudes among 
teenjgers from 1^'j9 to 1976. The findings are mixed, but declines are 
reportcfl in knc .ledge of the structure and function of government as 
well as in " jiiderstandinq and willingness to participate in the polit- 
ical process." Educators quot 'd in the NAEP release say that these - 
findings require "prompt and drastic attention by the public and edu- 
cators alike... to preserve our system of government"; and one of them 
suqqi sted that citizenship should be added to the thi dg F*s as an 
equally important basic skill. 

Others took a d^ffnr(?nt view of the NAFP findin«.iS and said that 
the present overemphasis on tho three K' was in fact the reason for 
the decline in teenagers' knovi/lcviqe vt' jtolitics and citizenship. l,n' 
this camp a nu?r,ber of educators saw the NAFP study as once aqaln 
demonst rat irr^ tho. inherent perils if tnr back-- to-- the^-basics movc^ment, 
rw^:'rdon Cawp 1 1 1 , ^xecutn'o dir*»ctor of tho Association fr ii^ervision 



and. Curricuaum Development, was quot -d in the press on tlvis niatter: 
"if we porsist in narrowinq the , focus , of school curriculum to include 
or emphasise only such skills readinij, writiny, and math we should 
expect to see further declines in student knowledge of othf r skills 
equally essential, such as citizenship and political knowledge." (4) 

Another point of View oa tkfe 'NAEP discovery that teenagers do 
not understand government was expressed by Howard D. Mehlinger (15), 
director of the Social Studies Development Center at Indiana Univer- 
s.ity: Parents' attitudes toward government are affecting the young. 
According to Mehlinger, the NAEP finding? were anticipated by a Lewis 
Harris poll that showed adult confidence in the executive branch uf 
the federal government slipping from 41 percent in 1966 to 2 3 percent 
in 1977. During this same period adult confiderjce in the U S. Con- 
gress fell from 4 7 lier^ent to 17 percent. 

"Schools alcmr are not to blame for the falling test scores re- 
r>orted by NAri>," said Mehlinger. " I f American parents hold such atti- 
tu^^^s, can we be surpris that their children show ^ndifTerence to 
politicdl affairs?" Related to this is Mehlinget'b ooservation that 
citizership education has no powerful lobby demanding its improvement 
and that, a? a result, it has dropped out of style duriig the past 
two decades. 

How basic i r, c it i 7.ensh if)? Thr question is difficult to answer 
l:.ecause a rr"W(ied curr iculu. i. Hr1il i nqor ' omrir-i* t,>n t.h;H i 1 1 i ■ 
of jiarticiilar intcrcfTt to tj*achcrr>: 

Th<' schools are an^^nn Hiho nv.>st burdencHi institu-^ 
t lonn m Amor^ic^in s^cirMry. As var ious i^tores t nroi ps 
compete for time and B\ricv m tj^"^! ass room , decisionr. 
ar : made a5.* often m ^^erypnnso /^<y o(hiMcal and riono- 
tary prr^^-suros as thpy nrr ii/ i-^.ponso to the '^coti'; -^f 
s? >v^ I c t- y nd t h(} s t ude n I J ^ - ^ 



Jiist one example of this curriculum overload will- 
illustrate the heights, or , the depths, to which the 
problem can go. In one school, the research guide * 
for English and the social studies says: 

"In ti e 10th grade, study is concentrated on "^he 
growth of democracy, and espepially on the form of 
government which developed. Such a study should 
be;^ brief and to the point in order to allow time 
for the unit on driver education," 

r" 

' ' ' 0 

s 

% ■ 

Skills and Frills 

» 

^ 'Any attempt to answer the question of what are the basics (and 
how to go back to them) must give some attention to the political 
realities of declining enrollments and fiscal austerity caused* by a 
general taxpayer revolt. In this context, "back-to-the-basics"' is 
an empty slogan — a code word for ^tting school budgets. It is a 
more immediate anc a far more disconcertihg issue than a public 

f, ft. -a 

debate about educational goals and curriculum. 

Fre' M, Hec^ingei (10) raises this issue in the February /March 
1978' NEA journal, today's Educatio n. He points out th^t those who 
simply want to cut school budgets have joined forces — under the bar^- 
ner of basics — with conservatives .(both political and educational) . 

* 

Back-to-thj^-basics becomes a diimand for "cutting ou£ the frills" when 
these twQ groups work together, says Hechinger, who sees^his as both 
a revolt against high property taxes and an cif fort to support the 
puritanical view or education. In such a context, the first "frills" 
to go are usually music and art. 

The fallacy of this tendency, according to Hechinger,' is that 
"the stripped^down, no-frills basic curriculum allows for too little 
transfer of skilis bo other areas--creative, artistic, or just plain 
interesting. Tho harm that cm be done to the three? P's by the 
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elintination- of school newspapers or othi^r extracurrici lar activities 
that require basic skills should be (vident to everyone concerned." 

Hechinger and other informed commentators agree that basic 
skills are/bal5ic and essential starting-points for an educated per- 
son. ^They also agree that parents, tqo, have a responsibility for 
such skill development in their children. In his NEA article 
Hechinger puts it this way: • 



ige 



Any successful new emphasis on the basic skills — 
« and liberals as well as conservatives should demand 

such emphasis — ought to begin with an analysis of the 
major causes of contemporary deficiencies in these 
skills. Some of the contributing factors,* such as 
lack of stress on the ^^rinted i word / cannot be cor- 
rected by the schools aTenrer^ The parent who cannot 
or wi]Ll not read to a child at an early age as part 
of the daily intellectual diet takes the first step 
in undermining that child's foundation in the bagic 
skills. ^ So does the parent who uses television as 
a pacifier, without helping to create the links be- 
tween viewing, reading, and thinking. 

Hechinger is a member of the Editorial Board of the New York 
Times , and the piece quoted above, from Today's Education ^ had an 
obvious influence on a first-rate editorial in that newspaper on 
April \2f 19 78. It was called "Rewards and Risks of 'B^ck to 
Basics,'" and it said, in part, that "the United States is not so 
poor that the only way it can reform the teaching of basic skills 
is to^ te#t5h nothing else." 

The question of defining the basics of American education is a 
policy issue gf the highest orde)" for the teaching profession and for 
the future of our country. The question is not a simple or ^ and, as 
w^.^tj^ye seen, there little agreement al)Out how it should be answered. 
Bon Brolinf^Vy (2) has reported on a prestigious conference last year 
whic^h brouqh together 40 national leaders in education to examine 
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the state of basic. skills in American education. After three days of 
erudite papers, high-level discussion, and spiriteWdebate , the con- 
ference ended on a final note from one of its sponsors, James G, 
Cook, president of the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. 'Cook, accord- 
ing to Brodinsky, had 'been a hardliner on basics throughout the meet- 
ing, where he espoused the conservative views of the business commu- 
ni-ty and stressed the importance of the .three R's. But Cook had been 
moved to. view the basics from new angles before- the conference ended, 
and this was his valedictory: • ' 



My notion of the basics assumes that" our school- 
ing system should be concerned with literacy' in Words 
and numbers. It also acknowledges that our educa- 
tional system will be moving toward another set of 
basics: truth, beauty, justice, love-, and faith. 
Chciracter-rooted passions are required fqrthe sur- 
vival of a democracy. We want children to b6 not 
only competent but also compassionate; in Dag Ham- 
marskjold's words', "to become truer, kinder, gentler, 
warmer, guieter, humbler, so that they can become, 
firmer, stronger ,j and wiser . " 
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THE BASIC SKILLS AND UNIVERSAL LIT?RACY 



The preceding section, of this paper raised the question of what 
are the basics in education. In the present section, it should be 

\ 

noted that "the basics" are limited to the basic skill s of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, the so-called three R's. As stated earlier, 
there is complete agreement about the need for these .fundamental 
skills. . . . ' ^ . 

The question of how well the three R!s' are being taughtXoday 
must be considered first in 'relation to a more basic question: To 
whom? The New York Times editorial (cited on page 24) addresses this 
question with eloquence: "For the first time in American history, 

teachers are being asked to educate all children, including m^ny who 

« 

in the'past would simply have been allowed to drop by the wayside." 
'■In 1920, only one of every five teenagers in the United States went 
to high school. At tha start of this depade, more than 92 percent of 
our teenagers were in high school. 

As our goal of universal, free education comes closer to reality 
it brings with it changes in the student body. And some of these 
changes, incidentally, account for most of the declines in^^p6i;es on 
group standardized tests. For ^ome; who would Like to go back to the 
basics" (and to the good oldvdays) , the elitism of the past has much 
appeal. There is, of course, much more to be said in f4l|^Oi. of the 
greater democracy of the present. 

"Many of ^the nation's present difficulties ariste from its 'past 
successes," said John Cogley. (3) "We are in trouble today not be- 
cause the democra.tic system has failed but in large p^rt because it 
has succeeded in breaking down the class, religious, and racial 
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barriers of the past, thereby creating expectatibns unknown to ear- 
lier generations." Anyone who would like to better unc^erstand what 
the press calls "declining test scores" will be interested in this 
excerpt from Cogley's essay; 

An increasingly more democratic society cannot enjoy 
the tranquility and high cultural level that were avail- 
able t^ American society when it was managed by, and 
largely 'for, a ruling ^lite. The more democratic the 
common denominator, the lower it is likely to be.' This 
is a fact of life in present-day America. It has to be 
taken account of by educators, politicians, journal- . 
ists, broadcasters, and everyone else appealing to the 
public) Inevitably, it does, not sit well with those who 
once ©iijoyed the benefits of elitism and remain haunted 
by the memory of a time when only the privileged had to 
be considered and standards could be set high for that 
favored few. ' , ■ > 

Test Scopes as News 

As we have already noted, the problem of reporting test scores 

from -a large and pluralistic student population is difficult. (Most 

of the tests, of oours^, are a waste of time and noney, but<ithat is 

another story and beyond the scope of this paper«) l^ith disturbing- 

frequaricy', editors responsible for reporting such test ;j:esults to the 

public in understandable terms are interested in sensationalism, bad 

« 

news, and sweeping generalities. * 

Recently the major news stories about testing have been' based on 
news releases and pr^ss conferences generated by NAfiP,'-c:he U. S. 
Office of Education, the Educational Testing Service, or similar 
groups. The releases sometimes include a great deal of technical 
test 'data. They are written as news stories by the sponsoring agency 
and handed out or mailed to reporters . At a good news conference 
good reporters ask good questions and get good answers. What most 
local newspapers and broadcasters get from all this is a Jtory "on 

3:i 
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the wire" from the Associated Press, United Press International, or 
some other wire s6rviGe«. 

Before we consider an actual wire story on testing in some de- ^ 
tail^ it will be useful to point out another aspecf^of the wire serv- 
ice tradition of American journalism. Such stories are written in 
the "inverted pyramid" style with the most importarit, essential facts 
in descending order of importance, with the least significant infor- 
mation at the end. If a story is to' be cut, the local editor* starts 
cutting at the bottom of the story. .W|ien space is very short, read- 
ers get only the lead paragraph- which , in theory, will give them the 
' essential facts. 

Here is a recent example of how an important story on testing 

f' \ » ■ 

; A. • 

was handlfed under this system. On the morning of June 26, 1978, the 
NAEP held a press conference in Washington to announce the res,ults 
of its recent assessment of science know ledc^e ^ among 72,000 elementary, 
and secondary School pupils. At 2:44 that afternoon the Associated 
Press put on^the wire a 16-paragrap,h . story with the following lead: 

X '■' 

Washington (AP) — in the decade since America 
landed men on the moon, knowledge of science has '• 
^ declined steadily among the nation • s^7-Vear-ol4s , 

a government survey shows. 

, ■ Just another test story about what a bad job the schools are 

•doing. Npt quite .' For those few readers whose papers ran all the 

story and who were persistent enough to read- the first 14 paragraphs,. 

there w^s an interesting qualification (contradiction, if you will) 

near t)Jhe '•end: • 

The tests fourd that, in general, certain groups 
tended to periorn above the national level. These 
were boys, whitrjs, those with at least one parent who 
went to college and those living in the Northeast, 
big-city suburbs or well-to-do urban areas. 

•o ■ 
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This was followed in. the AP story by paragraph No. 15, which is 
quoted below to add another dimension of meaning not in the 'lead: 

Those generally below the national level were 
girls, blacks, those whose parents did not graduate 
from high school and students in the, Southeast, big 
cities, or poor urban areas. . 

■ ■ . ■ ' " 

This kind of information, buried in paragraphs 14 and 15 in a 
16-paragraph story, gives much new meaning to the first pajragraph in 
the story. Does the "lead" mislead readers? Since there is' almpst 
no national testing as such, the journalistic tendency to spot national 
trends in testing stories usually overshadows the far more significant 
regional, ethnic, and socioeconomic data that are necessary ^or a 
reasonable public understanding of such stories. This kind of report- 
ing WQuld also expose some of the limitations of such tests . 

ft 

There is, of course, good news about test results today, bu^ it 
is seldom "played up" (to use a newspaper term) . One example of this 
can be seen in a UPI story of April 14) 1978, from Indianapolis: 
"Today's public school children are better readers than their parents 
wei;e 30 years ago...." ^It was a brief story of six paragraphs. 

Illiteracy 

- / 
The term "functional literate"-^-lik'e "tlj^ basics"~is badly used 

and widely misunderstood; yet it is considered by the public as the 

catoff point for those who have not learned the three R's. Despite 

the oft-quoted estimate that the illiteracy rate in the United States , 

has dropped from 11.3 percent to 1.2 percent since 1900, there is a 

great disagreement among experts, and just about everybody else, about 

what it means to be "literate" or "illiterate" and the degree to which 

each condition is "functional." 

f - 



This almost ludicrous confusion about the iheaning of functional 
literacy (or illiteracy) is illustrated in an excellent survey of 
research by Donald L. Fisher (7) , He quotes ar^^ Educational Testing 
Service study which found that "14 percent of the adult population 
at the prof e^siojial-management level were functional illiterates." 
Fisher concludes "that the functional literacy label l^as been applied 
inappropriately to individuals in the professional-managerial class." 
Even if a significant, proportion of this class has ^difficulty readin,g 
the problem has not held them back. Their "illiteracy" does not his.- 
der their successful functioning. ' ; , ' , ' 

The ETS measurement of illiteracy is typical' of such studies 
>where the literacy or illiteracy rate is simply a function of the per 
centage of the population, that can be expected to give a correct or 
an incorrect response to a test item. "As an absolute measure of 

* 

illite-racy rates," observes Fisher, "such a procedure is not easily 
interpretable. " It is also cle^r, he says, "that the methods used to 
estimate -the number of illiterates are biased in the direction of 
overestimation . " . ' ' 

Fisher estimates that in any report of liter&cy b^sed on test 
evidence "between 5 and 11 percent of any population or group are 
misciassif ied . " Taking' this into consideration^ says Fisher, "we 
found that it was possible to infer tha.^ few if aay functional illit- 
erates were* actually awar'led high school'^'diplomas . " ^ 

Fisher's survey of research on ^jaeasuring literacy is- competent, 
comprehensive, and complex. Supported and published by the National 
Institute of Education, much of it is v/ritten in the technical jargon 
of reseatch. It is not easy to read. But it obviously represents a 
point of view that has not had much at-l;ention in the pre^s. In the 
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abstract of his study (p.^ vii) , Fisher commenta on his findings about 
the effectiveness of schools today: 

The survey results have precipitated a rash of con- 
\jerns. The first sections of this paper analyze the 
legitimacy of these concerns and the accusations which 
have evolved. .. .Two accusations stand foremost. First, 
high school;3 have been accused of graduating thousands, 
even millions of illiterates, sht first- glance, this 
•claim is supported by numerous surveys and observations. 
For example, the sUrveys referred- to in this paper re- 
port that anywhere between 2 and 13 percent of the 
population with a twelfth grade education are func- 
tionally illiterate. will argue that the uppsr 
estimate is greatly inflated, and iftore often than not. 
misinterpreted. In general, v.'e see no ' solid basi* for 
the first accusation in any of th-e surveys of func- ^ 
tional literacy administered to date.« In fact, the 
evidence from the surveys points, in just the opposite 



direction^. ' 

The ,secon(i accusation centers on 
of today's schools. The schools of 
of being less effective than the* sch 
Individuals or groups who level this 
lieve that education in general has 
claim that the value of a secondary , 
creased. Others place the blame on 
An analysis of the survey data does 
claims. 



the effectiveness 
today are accused 
ools of yesterday. 

accusation be- 
deteriorated . Some 
education has- de- 
primary education, 
not suppor.t thos* 



Such surveys of educational research provide a better uhder- 
standing'of how well the three R's are being taught today. They also 

I I 

illuminate the amount of misun ierstanding of what/ it means to be 
literate in today's world. * ^ ' \ 
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CONCLUSION 



There isyqood reason to believe that much of the present publ ic 
clamor for schools to get back to the basics has less to do with the 
three R's than with other/ not so visible agendas for public educa- 
tion. One example (^f this is the neoconservative New Right, a mix- 
ture of taxpayer groups, fundamentalists, and a few unreconstructed 
racists who want to cut school budgets and preserve ' the socioeconomic 
status quo. Despite their extreme position, such groups are gathering 
support for their efforts to limit the role of education aa a change . 
agent in societyc ^ 

Another less extreme but even more pervasive trend is the effort, 
on the part of many groups, to solve the social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems of the larger society by dumping them, on the schools. 
This "curriculum lobby" is responsible for much in today's course 
of study that is anything but basic. One reason for the more or less 
uncontrolled- curriculum expansion is the lack of educational policy 
and clearly stated goals and purposes of education. 

•^This is not to say that the curriculum should be frozen and that 
the basics of yesterday will solve the problems todaj^s students must 
face as adults in the year 2000. It may well be, as Foshay suggests', 
that today's students will need something more than the hard, easily 
measured academic subjects. When one considers the present school 
problems of discipline and violence, the idea of developing in students 
stronger feelings of self-worth and self-identity may be the« most 
fundamental of educational basics. 

Beyond the fundamental skills of the fjhree R's, there is little 
agreement about what should be basic in education. And this lack of 
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agreement seems to be as widespread within the profession as it is in 
the public domain. What some people consider skills, others consider 
frills. Some consider student deportment, 'iress, and attitude to be 
a basic. Others are of the opinion that the arts and humanities are 
also bp.sic, and that they are necessary to provide the motivation, 
substance, and interest necessary for students to learn the three R's. 
Language, after all, is not very important for those ^^ho have nothing 
to say, and addition is a bleak exercise for those who have nothing 

to add. » 

The public and its lawmakers do not have a balance 1 view of the 
facts about literacy and such basic skills as the three R's. Although 
it is easy to blame the news media for thi'g state of- affairs, there 
are more fundamertal causes. After all, both the press and the 
schools reflect the society m which they exist. This lack of public 
understanding, of course, is a major reason for. efforts in, state 
after state to legislate literacy in terras of minimum competency laws. 
Well intentioned as it may be, most of this legislative effort simply 
compounds the problemr, presented in this paper. 

It is impossible to isolate the present ba :k- to-the-basics move- 
ment from a great many other issues facing teachers. There is little 
agreement, for example, on what is basic, and ever* less on what an 
educated person shoul<J know. Yet m this context, classroom teachers 
must proceed eacli day in a climate charged with conflicting public 
expectations for both excellence arid equality. Like such goals as 
universal public heath and equal justice for all, the idea of a free 
and universal educational system with ocjual opportunity for everyone 
is something yet to be achieved. Although it is something <ct cannot 
go back to, it may be our most important basic. 
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